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BOOK   motives, but the senders of the cables, whoever they were he did not
XI
T '   ^ know, had contrived wholly to misrepresent his position; that he was
1897.    qufte ready to face an enquiry and let the Committee judge him. . . .
MR. RHODES reiterated his opinion that the Committee might yet
be stopped ... he did not palliate Mr. Hawksley's action but said that
Mr. Chamberlain must not believe all he heard; he [Rhodes] did not;
he had been told that Mr. Chamberlain had been speaking in terms of
the strongest hostility of him, but he did not believe it.
MR. CHAMBERLAIN said it certainly was not true; he had had most
objectionable observations attributed to Mr. Rhodes concerning himself
. . . that he had not given credence to these reports but had been glad
to receive Mr. Rhodes's explicit denial of them; that so far as he know
Mr. Rhodes's general objects were the same as his and there should be
be no difficulty in their working together; they were both big Englandors;
this applied only to the general objects, not to the means of achiev-
ing these objects, as to which he had differed before and might differ
again. . . .
MR. RHODES said he wanted again to lay stress on the necessity for
personal sacrifices if needs be pro patria. What was his reputation or
Mr. Chamberlain's compared with the interests of the country? "In
twenty years you will be gone, snuffed out, but the country will remain."
The moral of this was that the Committee should be stopped even now
and let the world say what it liked of Mr. Chamberlain or of himself.
MR. CHAMBERLAIN replied that he took no objection to the principle
but very much to the particular application, because (1) it was not
possible; (2) if possible it would in the end produce more evil to the
country than the enquiry would.
MR. RHODES said "Nothing is impossible; everything is impossible
until you are confronted with something more impossible still, and you
must choose between them". It is better to lose your arm than to lose
your life. He did not in the least fear Mr. Chamberlain's enquiries into
the administration of the British South Africa Co. They had an excellent
record of development to show. What he did fear was Sir W. Harcourt
on the scent of the cables; personally he was a charming man, but he
had not an ounce of patriotism in him and for a party advantage he
would go all lengths.
MR. CHAMBERLAIN reiterated his policy was to keep the Charter as
far the best method of developing the country.